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TO THE MEMORY OF THE FRIEND OF MY YOUTH 

JAMES BENTHAM MILL 

In whom, young, burned an ardent flame of love of knowledge, 
from whom I was early separated by his proceeding to the Civil 
Service of India, but with whom I had previously, in the 
University of London and in Haileybury College, been bound 
for some years in brotherly union, when many hours of young 
enthusiasm were together spent by us — 

*Iii search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine — ' 

and when we eagerly studied together the early, then not 
widely -known, teachings of John Stuart Mill ; and of James I 
can now recall nothing so vividly as his love and veneration of 
his elder brother. 
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Mill was young, unknowing of the world, a laborious and 
absorbed student, a precocious philosopher, an enthusiastic 
young philanthropist, fearless, as a youth may be, of worldly 
consequences ; what he believed he believed, and he had the 
courage of his belief for action. There is ridicule attaching 
to police interference, and there is something nasty in the 
subject. But these circumstances do not change the essential 
philanthrQpy of his action ; they enhance its courage. This 
distribution of papers was not for prurient promotion of vice. 
He believed it to be all-important for the good of mankind 
to restrain the numbers of an excessive population. The 
prevalence of infanticide was a social horror from which his 
heart shrank. In foreign highly civilised nations the arti- 
ficial check was, he knew, generally practised. I am not an 
advocate of the views which Mr. Mill then held and zealously 
endeavoured to propagate, and which were taught by his distin- 
guished father in a work of the high tone and character of the 
' Encyclopaedia Britannica.' But who is to forbid discussion 
and limit speculation, and to say that opinions other than one's 
own, held by men of the intellect of James and John Mill, 
are not to be discussed ? Who, knowing their philanthropy, 
can but admire their conscientious, if misguided, coiurage ? 

John Stuart Mill was a boy at the time. He was free from 
vice. I am assured by some of his contemporary intimate com- 
panions that at this time his life ivas a virgin's, and that he was 
entirely innocent of sexual vice. This was not then the act of 
a sensual profligate pruriently pandering to vice. The young 
boy-philosopher, all mind, of delicate frame and features, even 
feminine in manners and appearance, moved ajnong his com- 
panions, an intellectual wonder, and was like Milton, who 
was called * the lady of his college.' 

A fact is admitted : but what of Mr. Hayward's aggrava- 
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tions? Mill did not circulate 'What is Love?' nor did he 
write it, nor had he, or his father, or his companions, or his 
school, any connexion with that Holywell Street publication. 
This tract was, it is believed, printed and circulated by Carlile, 
with whom Mill and his friends had not the least connexion. 

What is to be thought of a man of the literary profession, — a 
writer of biographies in the Times^ and an amusing and in- 
structed essayist, — levelling an accusation of this sort against 
the memory of an illustrious philosopher, and fixing on him the 
authorship and circulation of a Holywell Street publication with 
which he had nothing to do ? 

Mr. Hayward's carelessness in his defamatory statements is 
indeed most culpable. He drags — ^in ignorance it is to be 
hoped, but is ignorance in such a case excusable ?— another 
honoured name unjustly before the public. He speaks of 
Mr. Mill's proceeding as ' a foolish scheme for carrying out the 
Malthusian principle.' Mr. Mill would say, if he were here to 
say it, ' I bear my own sins, but leave Mr. Malthus alone, he 
never held, my views.' Mr. Malthus, as Mr. Hayward ought to 
know, was an advocate of prudence as to time of marriage, and 
of moral restraint. There is not one hint in his writings of 
artificial checks. It is difficult to believe that any one who has 
read the eloquent and beautiful chapters of Mr. Malthus on 
prudence and moral restraint, should ever forget his teaching. 

Mr. Hayward proceeds to say that John Stuart Mill persisted 
in his teaching of the artificial check in his later years. * "Not 
was this a repented error of his youth ; it was the persistent 
errors of his mature years.' Where is the proof of this ? In 
later life, Mr. Mill published an elaborate work on Political 
Economy. One would suppose that Mr. Hayward, a literary 
teacher, had read it. But he cannot have done so. There is no 
allusion in this work to the doctrine of his early days. I 
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extxact the whole of Mr. Mill's remarks on restraint of popular 

tion in his ' Principles of Political Economy.' 

* It appears to me impossible but that the increase of intelli- 
gence, of education, and of the love of independence among the 
working classes, must be attended with a corresponding growth 
of the good sense which manifests itself in provident habits of 
conduct, and that population, therefore, will bear a gradually 
diminishing ratio to capital and employment. This most 
desirable result would be much accelerated by another change, 
which lies in the direct line of the best tendencies of the time : 
the opening of industrial occupations freely to both sexes. The 
same reasons which make it no longer necessary that the poor 
should depend on the rich, make it equally unnecessary that 
women should depend on men, and the least which justice 
requires is that law and custom should not enforce dependence 
(when the correlative protection has become superfluous) by 
ordaining that a woman, who does not happen to have a provi- 
sion by inheritance, shall have scarcely any means open to her 
of gaining a livelihood except as a wife and mother. Let 
women who prefer that occupation adopt it; but that there 
should be no option, no other career possible for the great 
majority of women, except in the humbler departments of life, 
is a flagrant social injustice. The ideas and institutions by 
which the accident of sex is made the groundwork of an in- 
equality of legal rights and a forced dissimilarity of social func- 
tions, must ere long be recognised as the greatest hindrance to 
moral, social, and even intellectual improvement. On the 
present occasion I shall only indicate, among the probable 
consequences of the industrial and social independence of 
women, a great diminution of the evil of over-population. It 
is by devoting one-half of the himian species to that exclusive 
function, by making it fill the entire life of one sex, and inter- 
weave itself with almost all the objects of the other, that the 
animal instinct in question is nursed into the dispropor- 
tionate preponderance which it has hitherto exercised in 
human life.' 

There is nothing here about artificial checks. It lies on 
Mr. Hayward to bring forward proofs of Mr. Mill's late 
teaching of this subject. 
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The date of Mr. Hayward's letter to Mr. Stopford Brooke is 
May 12. Remonstrated with by Mr. A. Arnold, Mr. Hayward, 
on May 20, wrote to that gentleman : ' Neither have I any 
reason to doubt that in all he did (however mistaken from my 
point of view) he was actuated by the highest principles of 
philanthropy.' * Actuated by the highest principles of philan- 
thropy I ' Why, then, at such a moment — Mr. Mill just dead, 
national sympathy and reverence strongly coming forth, a 
public funeral spoken of (which other causes, and not Mr. 
Hayward's carpings, have prevented) — why rake up an un- 
happy incident of his youth, and present it in opprobrious 
language, and privately circulate the tale among the highest 
of the land, whose worldly influence is important for heading a 
national movement, and among 'fashionable lady-admirers,^ 
but with a cherished hope of damaging the reputation of one 
who Mr. Hayward has not doubted was always ' actuated by the 
highest principles of philanthropy ? And why, with this belief 
in philanthropy, was the story introduced to show ' the moral 
aspect of Mill's character ? ' 

I come to the second count of Mr. Hayward's indictment, 
in which the character of Mr. Mill's wife is insinuated away. 
The main object of the passage is to assert that Mr. Mill 
* wrote a succession of papers in the Examiner against mar- 
riage as a binding tie, and in favour of unlimited liberty of 
divorce.' It is more than insinuated that Mr. Mill wrote these 
papers *from personal motives or impulses,' through which, 
says Mr. Hayward, ' great thinkers are not prone to run into 
error.' He wrote these papers, says Mr. Hayward, ' when he 
fell in love with the lady (a married woman) who afterwards 
became his wife.' 

We are to assume, because Mr. Hayward thinks or says 
that he thinks otherwise, that Mr. Mill's views about divorce. 
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whatever they were, were ' errors.' There is a way, of epurse, of 
stating oiTensively your opponent's doctrine, and Mr. Haywardso 
puts it as to assume that Mr. Mill's views for greater fireedom of 
divorce were ' against marriage as a binding tie.' We may at 
once put aside as careless (but in such a case what excuse is 
carelessness ?) or as malicious writing, * uTdimited liberty of 
divorce,' which of course means license, and no marriage-tie at 
all. Anyhow, it is probable that Mr. Mill would admit the 
binding tie of marriage until divorce, on his conditions, what- 
ever they might be, unbound it. 

But what, again, are we to think of Mr. Hayward, who, having 
written on May 12 to Mr. Stopford Brooke that 'when Mill 
fell in love with the lady (a married woman) who afterwards 
became his wife, he wrote a number of papers in the Examiner 
against marriage as a binding tie, and in favour of unlimited 
liberty of divorce,' writes only eight days after, on the 20th, to 
Mr. A. Arnold, * The notion never crossed my mind of charging 
Mr. Mill with indifference to the sanctity of marriage, or with 
holding what you rightly call the abominable doctrine of free- 
love?' How can writing articles 'against marriage as a 
binding tie, and in favour of unlimited liberty of divorce,' cross 
any one's mind otherwise than as ' indifference to the sanctity 
of marriage ' ? What is the difference, what the distinction 
between ' unlimited liberty of divorce ' and ' free-love,' abomi- 
nable or not ? 

Seriously, is Milton tabooed, is Milton's greatness denied, 
because he wrote for greater freedom of divorce? There 
are those indeed who have said that Milton, unhappy in 
marriage, advocated easier divorce ' from personal motives or 
impulses ' ; but this, according to Mr. Hayward's doctrine, is 
unlikely, as it may be presumed that Mr. Hayward does not 
deny Milton to be a ' great thinker.' 
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Bui the question arises, did Mr. Mill wiite papers ' against 
marriage as a binding tie, and in favour of unlimited liberty of 
divorce ' ? Did he write such papers in the Eieaminer ? Has 
he publicly advocated ^ch views anywhere else ? 

I can say that I had, two or three years ago, a conversation 
with Mr. Albany Fonblanque, the distinguished editor of the 
JExami/aer at the period referred to : we were talking of Mill, 
and Mr. Fonblanque told me that he had had a conversation 
with Mill, at the time ignobly referred to by Mr. Hayward, 
when he expressed a desire to publish in the Eocaminer specu- 
lations on marriage and divorce not dissimilar from Milton's, 
and that he [Mr. Fonblanque] declined treatment of the sub- 
ject. This is truth, and Mr. Hayward is of course entitled to 
take it as an admission that Mr. Mill wished to write papers in 
the Exaw/iner advocating change in our laws of divorce. But 
if such papers did not appear, and if Mr. Mill has not any- 
where else proclaimed his views on the subject, what right has 
Mr. Hayward to charge him with writing ' against marriage as 
a binding tie, and in favour of unlimited liberty of divorce ' ? 
Mr. Mill's closest intimates know nothing about these alleged 
articles in the Examiner. It becomes Mr. Hayward to specify 
them. I by no means affirm, but I have a suspicion, — it is 
extremely likely, for I have much distrust of Mr. Hayward's 
accuracy of memory, — that I have mentioned to him this 
conversation with Mr. Fonblanque, and that his memory has 
confused it into a statement that such articles were written. 

But the sting of the accusation is the insinuation against the 
* married woman.' We all. know what that insinuation means. 
It insinuates an adulterous connexion. Horrible are these 
ambiguous words, scattered against a deceased lady's fame. 
I have been blamed by some well-meaning persons for using 
strong language to Mr. Hayward. I regard this as the worst 
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part of Mr. Hayward's letter, and I know no words too strong 
to be used in reprobation of this malicious insinuation. I en- 
deavoured for a time to subdue and restrain my feelings. Time 
and reflection only increased my anger. The insinuation exacts 
from every one disgust and indignation. 

* Vse ! meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur.* 

That mutual admiration and devotion existed between Mr. Mill 
and the lady referred to for several years before the husband's 
death, when after a customary interval they were married, no 
one can deny. But were the reciprocal admiration and devotion 
otherwise than pure ? Is the purity of devout attachment of 
friends, man and woman, impossible ? Was Mr. Mill not a 
man in whom a pure friendship with a married woman was 
eminently likely ? Does Mr. Hayward know, and can he prove, 
the contrary ? 

Let there be no quibbling. His allusion means, suggests, is 
sure to be imderstood as, imputing an improper connexion. 

All who have known Mr. Mill know that there was no sensual 
element in his nature. He was never given in the least to 
sensual pursuits. Happy, but rare, such a nature ! See how 
he treats the subject of the sexual affection in the passage of 
his Political Economy which I have quoted. 

Others might regulate their conduct in such a matter by fear 
of what the world would think or say. Mr. Mill might put 
himself above, or might be excused perhaps for thinking him- 
self above, such considerations, and with a brave lady, thoroughly 
sympathetic, worthy of his admiration, he might placidly and 
with serene conscience disregard others' talk. There was a third 
party to the matter. The husband of the lady, a man with 
friends to whose opinion he could not be indifferent, with chil- 
dren whose honour was his own, for several years and untildeath, 
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acquiesced in this firm and fearless friendship of his wife with 
the illustrious philosopher. He shared his wife's admira- 
tion of Mill. This charge, for to charge it amounts, of an 
impure connexion, carried on for years, is the foulest charge 
ever made by foulest slanderer against a man of ]\lr. Mill's 
fame, conscious of all the responsibilities of that fame — 
against three persons indeed of character and honour. 

All Mr. Mill's friends were perfectly convinced of his purity. 
I can tell of a reunion of some dozen of his friends of both 
sexes, freely discussing the matter : there was no difference of 
opinion among them ; one gentleman, a close friend from boy- 
hood and his close friend till death, dwelt with fervour on 
Mr. Mill's whole life of purity, the moral enthusiasm of his 
nature, and its fearlessness and simplicity. All agreed. One 
lively lady of well-known powers of conversation made an 
amusing diversion, saying, ' Yes, we know it is Platonic, but 
that almost makes it worse. I do "hate these Platonic attach- 
ments.' 

There is much to be said on this subject of sympathetic 
friendships. There is an intellectual sympathy and devout 
adoration which lays sensual desires. Would this adoration 
continue long after sensual gratification? It is a fine re- 
mark of Mr. Malthus that 'the heart is probably never so 
much disposed to virtuous conduct, and certainly at no time 
is the virtue of chastity so little diflBcult to men, as when 
under the influence of the passion of love.' But these attach- 
ments excite remark, and here often lies the danger. Fear of 
remark brings caution, and the idea of secresy may introduce 
guilt, or secretive measmres suggest its likelihood. Mr. Mill 
had no such difficulties to contend with. The husband was an 
approving and confiding friend. How much greater would be 
his guilt, if he were guilty ! May we not cherish an ideal of 

B 
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innocence aud purity capable, even in these days, of realisa- 
tion ? There is a very beautiful poem of Wordsworth, * The 
Armenian Lady's Love,' — her love for a married Christian with 
whom she fled from Eastern captivity : — 

Thought infirm ne'er came between them : 

In those old romantic days, 
Mighty were the soul's commandments 

To support, restrain, or raise. 

Mr. Mill was the man to make an example in these degene- 
rate times, Mrs. Browning has written a charming poem, 
' Lord Walter's Wife,' in which the purity and wisdom and 
courage of a noble woman are made to quell rising desire in 
her husband's friend, and seal a triple friendship. I at least 
believe that there are many bright soul-inspiring women of 
whom Lord Walter's wife is a portrait: — 

You did me the honour perhaps, to be moved at my side now and then 

In the senses — a vice, I have heard, which is common to beasts and some men. 

Love's a virtue for heroes ! as white as the snow on high hills. 

And immortal as every great soul is that struggles, endures, and fulfils. 

There I look me full in the face I — in the face ; understand, if ypu can, 
That the eyes of such women as I am are clean as the palm of a man. 

Have I hurt you, indeed ? We are quits, then. Nay, friend of my Walter, be 

mine I 
Come, Dora, my darling, my angel, and help me to ask him to dine. 

Some struggle and fall — others fulfil ; and who of Mill's 
friends doubts that Mill was a hero who fulfilled ? 

Let Mr. Hayward read, for he cannot yet have done so, Mr. 
Mill's disquisitions on marriage in his essay on the ' Subjection 
of Women.' He hopes to amend the institution by some 
direct and by many indirect and ancillary means; but he 
treats it always as a beneficent and sacred social institution. 
He strives after a high ideal. He calls it 'the most fimda- 
mental of the social relations' — Hhe most universal and per- 
vading of hiunan relations.' Mackintosh has not dwelt more 
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strongly than Mill on the social advantages, the social neces- 
sities, of marriage. 

But now the question arises, why, for what purpose, from 
what motives, have these matters been brought forwai*d ? 

Mr. Mill committed, let us say, in youth an indiscretion. 
It was, if a mistake, a conscientious act. It brought on him 
ridicule, deserved or undeserved ; moral reproach it could not 
justly bring, for he acted by the lights of his conscience, taught 
by a father whom he venerated, and whom great and good men 
admired. He might have done worse in youth, he might have 
committed a moral delinquency. Suppose that it were so, that 
the sin was condoned as that of a boy, that he afterwards 
lived a good life, and attained fame and honour, what would 
be thought of the man who raked up against him, while living 
and doing good in his generation, his early delinquency ? I can 
conceive such a case, and can conceive a grieved relative saying, 
' To me that youthful sin gave the deepest pain I ever suffered, 
but much rather would I be he who did that when a boy than 
the malice-monger of mature years who now talks of it.' This 
would be fit censure for unfeeling scandal of the living, but 
what can we say of an aged votary of society, and a Queen's 
Counsel, who ransacks his malicious memory, and rakes up an 
unpleasant story of half a century ago to fling dirt on a dead 
man whom the world loves to honour ? 

Whatever Mr. Mill did in youth, he did not lose the respect 
'of his friends, who knew the incident, and among whom was one 
who may be specially named — the late George Grrote. Mr. 
Crrote's fame and unblemished character will make his testimony 
of universal value. His friendship and respect for Mr. Mill 
endured to the last. Mr. Mill was specially mentioned in his 
wiU. Mr. G-rote had a public funeral : Mill was one of his 
pall-bearers, and I remember seeing Mr. Hayward standing not 

B 2 
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very far from Mill around the grave of Grote. Could he not 
have accepted Mr. Grote's admiration as proof paramoimt that 
Mill deserved honour, and keep clear of paltry defamation ? 

There is an admirable story of Lord Chief Justice Kenyon. 
A young barrister brought up some ill-natured tales about 
Erskine. * Young man,' said Lord Kenyon, ' what you have 
mentioned is most probably imfounded, but these things, were 
they true, are only spots on the sun.' 

There is a foreign proverb, ' If the fool has a hump, it is not 
noticed : if the wise man has a pimple, it is much talked of.' 
Mr. Hayward's microscope proves Mill's greatness. 

But there is another aspect of this matter. Had the pure de- 
votion been a real scandal, Mr. Mill's great intellectual services 
being admitted — proved as they are by general opinion, and by 
the opinions of the greatest minds — ^who would be quick to 
come forward as his denouncer ? What did England deliberately 
ignore in the case of Nelson ? What has not been overlooked 
in cases of eminent public men ? 

I can understand a conscientious criticism on this part of Mr. 
Mill's life — supposing it to be proved bad — from some devout 
religionist and exemplary moralist, some man of austere virtue, 
uniformly chaste conversation, and thoughts always piure and 
holy; from such a man a conscientious criticism would be 
received with respect, if with regret. There would be a further 
requirement, for he, who thus criticized Mill and endeavoured 
to spoil a national tribute of respect to his memory, would be 
required to prove that he was an equal denouncer of irregulari- 
ties of the titled great and of public men of high social rank, 
stem to forbid public funerals and avoid obituary panegyrics 
for the noble and the fashionable accused of sin. He would 
not be allowed to admit rank or fashion as sin's cloak, or a 
bar to investigation of the truth of accusations of sin. In such 
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a case as this, malice can be judged only by circumstances. I 
am aasurad tbat Mill never gave Mr, Hayward offence, or 
had a quarrel with him. They met in early Ufa at a large 
debating society in London, where a contemporary, who used 
to Bee them both there, has finely described it to me, that 
'Mill went over his present slanderer as a ploughshare goes 
over a mouse,' Mill, as it need not be said, was greatly bis in- 
tellectual superior. In some minds, great intellectual superiority 
of another, however mildly and modestly maintained, breeds 
envy. Mill, again, never belonged to the world of fashion. 
Mr. Hayward might say, from his fashionable altitude, that 
he never met him anywhere else. 'Society' had many preju- 
dices against him, Mr. Hayward is a satellite of ' society,' 
It might be thought likely to please ' society,' too often 
unthinking of what is great and good beyond its sphere, to 
disparage and decry such a man. The social tyrant of some — 
as was well suggested by the Saturday Review in its anatomy of 
' Social Tyrants ' — ^is at the same time servile to others. The 
attack on Mr. Mill unites undoubtedly the two ingredients of 
Mr. Warren's celebrated character of 'Venom Tuft,' — 'envy, 
the joy and the revenge of ruined pride,' is there, and there also 
is sycophancy of the tufts of the world. There are those who 
adapt praise or censure to what they think will be the opinions 
of their audience, Mr, Disraeli has described a ' social parasite,' 
who goes up to Lothair in a large party, and was ' on the point 
of satirizing the hostess, but observing the quarter of the wind, 
rapidly went in for praise.' It might have been thought that 
fashionable people would be pleased with unpleasant stories 
about Mill. But I mistake not if, in the higher fashionable 
society of English men and women, prejudice or dislike will 
not disappear on a moment's reflection, and true hearts and 
noble natures, breaking through a mere surface of convention. 
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will not generally revolt against Mr. Hayward's slander of the 
dead. 

I am concerned only to repel Mr. Hayward's offences against 
decorum. I do not trouble myself with his other criticisms, 
as that * Mr. Mill was a sceptic of no common order ; he was 
the apostle of the philosophy of unbelief, the philosophy which 
leads straight to materialism.' If such a criticism were of the 
least consequence, one might ask him how unbelief would pre- 
cede materialism, and which, in his view, is the worse of the 
two of his anti-climax ? Is Mr. Hayward aware that Mill's philo- 
sophy has exposed him to the charge of suppressing matter 
altogether ? Has he ever read the song in Blackwood (Feb- 
ruary, 1866) of a critic not less shrewd and erudite than witty, 
' Mill on Mind and Matter ' — 

Stuart Mill on mind and matter 
All our old beliefs would shatter ; 
Stuart Mill exerts his skill 
To make an end of mind and matter. 

It might be asked of Mr. Hayward if he' carefully examined 
Mr. Grote's views on religion before honouring his public 
funeral with his attendance. But Mr. Grrote, besides being a 
great historian and philosopher, was a man of wealth, and had, 
without seeking it, and with a just estimate of its value, 
relations with ' society.' Mr. Grrote knew well Mill's senti- 
ments on religion, and would have been the first to say that, if 
Mill were judged imworthy of a national tribute of glory, he 
had no pretensions to one. 

* There is no necessity,' says Mr. Hayward, ' for dwelling on 
his expressions of sympathy with Messrs. Bradlaugh and 
Odger, nor on his various other crotchets.' The crotchets of 
men in advance of their age become in time the world's ne- 
cessities. Mr. Hayward, in his long life, has seen many 
'crotchets' take their place in the Statute-book and become 
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unquestioned truths. The question of woman's social and 
political rights, one of Mr. Mill's crotchets, is already far 
advanced towards success. The Parliamentary suflfrage for 
women is clearly now but a question of time, and an accident 
may any day bring its realisation. As to Messrs. Bradlaugh 
and Odger, Mr. Mill's large niind' and capacious sympathies 
included every honest inquirer and thinker. He loved honest 
thought ; he loved courage in. thinking ; he had no prejudice 
of caste ; he did not follow * popular ' men — ^it gave him 
pleasure to help the unpopular. I have before me a letter from 
one of his admirers, from which I quote : — * I know by personal 
experience of Mr. Mill, and of Mrs. Mill also, how bravely 
they assisted unfashionable men and unpopular causes by useful 
advice, as well as by money lent and given. It is wretched 
that so many do not understand pure kindness, given without 
hope or desire of reward.' What Mr. Hayward finds fault with 
is one of the noblest parts of Mill's nature. Would that the 
socially high-placed and the easy in circumstances were 
generally more ready to sympathise, and hold commxmion, 
and take counsel with leading minds of an inferior worldly 
sphere, and so soften asperities, and mitigate distrusts, and 
knit human interests. Is Mr. Odger, the honest and in- 
dustrious shoemaker — self-educated to a wonder ^- openly, 
sometimes indiscreetly, but with remarkable ability, advocating 
his honest views on social and political questions — inferior 
to Mr. Hayward — less, as a man, to be respected ? I know 
Mr. Odger : I do not agree in all his opinions, and I regret 
some of his particular modes of advocacy, but I respect him as 
a man of great ability and high principle. I have no acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Bradlaugh, but I have heard him speak with 
abilities from nature which might * shame the schools.' There 
are opinions of his to which I do not subscribe, but I have 
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never heard anything against his character, and I should be 
willing to make his acquaintance if I had the opportunity of 
making it. I do not believe either of these two men capable 
of clandestinely slandering the dead. 

In brilliant variance from Mr. Hayward's ignoble carpings, 
the representatives of English intellect and morality have 
sunk diflferences of opinion, and recognised Mill's high claims 
to respect and gratitude. Very beautiful was the article 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, which began with regret at the 
tone of Mr. Hayward's biography in the Times, and, largely 
acknowledging the value of Mill's great works on Logic and 
Political Economy, and the immense influence exercised by the 
former, concluded with generous criticism, which, if not ac- 
cepted, must yet be honoured. See how a worthy antagonist 
can write I 

'The defects are generous errors into which a great and 
good man was led by a passionately warm and eager tempera- 
ment, by a love for mankind which he had not sufficiently 
tempered by the direct experience of actual living men, and, 
above all, by the unadmitted, perhaps unfelt, defects of the 
society in which his life was passed. It is impossible to read 
Mr. Mill's works with any attention, and in particular to look 
with intelligence on the later part of his career, without seeing 
that by temperament he was essentially religious, but that as 
far as positive doctrine went his mind was an absolute blank. 
We believe that it was this sharp contrast between theory and 
feeling which drove him into the schemes for the improvement 
of the world which have been exposed to so many, and, in some 
respects, to such well-founded, objections. Having to love 
something, and being, as it were, chained down by his own 
logic to this world and this life, past, present, and future, he 
struggled to make a sort of religion out of man as he might 
come to be after centuries or millenniiuns. Humanity, pro- 
gress, a realisation of all the ideals at which his theories pointed 
— these were his divinities, for he was a man who could not 
do without some divinity, and he could find no other. We do 



not think that his life or his thoughts were triumphant. If he 
had consistently followed out his own views, if he had carried 
out liis Benthamism with perfect consistency, the result would 
have been too hard, too grim, too dismal for hia eager and 
sensitive heart. Hence came the fiiltering, the inconsistency, 
the romance of his later days. It is a spectacle which may well 
humble every one who looks on it with intelligence and sym- 
pathy. From us, at least, it shall never draw one word of 
sarcasm, or one thought which is not full of deep respect, 
regret, and pity. He bore a burden common to many. If he 
hent under it, it was not because his strength was less, but be- 
cause hia sensibility was greater. When he died, one of the 
tenderest and most passionate hearts that ever set to work an 
intellect of iron was laid to rest. May he rest in peace, and 
find, if it be possible, that his knowledge was less complete 
than he perhaps supposed, and that there was more to he knowu 
than was acknowledged in his philosophy.' 

The Freeman, a Baptist journal, has contributed the following 
leautiful appreciation of the departed philosopher. This is 
true Christian chaiity and philosophic toleration. 

' Mr. John Stuart Mill is numbered with the dead. He was 
a true man, always faithful to his convictions, and a brave and 
outspoken advocate of the most advanced Libei-alism. Mr. 
Mill " followed not with us." He apparently rejected the 
authority of the Bible, and certainly could not be said to be a 
loyal disciple of the one Master. Judging from his writings, 
•we should say that he would class himself with Eationallsts. 
There are passages ia his books, and especially in his Ezaini- 
Viotion of Sir W. Hamiltmi'a Pkilosopky, which have about 
them the ring of a realistic faith in God. No reader of the 
work on Logic can forget his keen and effective exposure of 
She fallacy running through Mr. Hume's notorious argument 
Bgainst the credibility of miracles. Still the services he ren- 
dered to his generation were mainly in the realms of Logic, 
Political Economy, and general politics. Mr, Mill was a fear- 
ess inquirer into facts and an honest searcher after truth. 
tlowever an impartial reader might differ from and dispute 
)rith him, he could not fail to acknowledge that his author was 
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ready to surrender prejudices, to suffer loss, to endure obloquy, 
and to battle hard for that which he esteemed &ct or truth* 
He was unconventional. The world can ill spare such men* , 
We mourn his failure to see the glory of the Gospel and the 
only hope of our fallen and stricken humanity, but we cannot 
allow the grave to close over him without pajdng this tribute 
of admiring respect to a thinker and author and worker who 
never condescended to a meanness, always spoke and acted like 
one who *' reverenced his conscience as his king," and who 
boldly followed that which he esteemed truth, whithersoever 
the light might lead him.' 

The Spectator, the Saturday Review, the Guardian, the 
Nonconformist, have spoken in similar tone. I speak only 
of journals which I have seen. The high-toned Guardian, 
with its deep religious convictions, thus announced the death 
of Mr. Hayward's ' apostle of the philosophy of unbelief : — 

' Mr. John Stuart Mill, a thinker whose influence has been 
felt from America to India, while, if we may judge from the 
success of one of his works, it has made itself a focus at Oxford, 
died on Friday morning (May 9) at Avignon.' 

The Daily News and the Daily Telegraph did, as was to be 
expected, full justice to the theme. But they did not do more 
in the way of justice than the Conservative Globe, where ap- 
peared this handsome tribute : — 

' It is not only his friends who will deplore his loss. Through- 
out Europe there will be a word of regret for the passing 
away of one of the brightest and keenest minds of our time — ^a 
mind touched by the sorrows of the age and engaging eagerly 
in its struggles — guilty, like all others, of faults and mistakes, 
but leaving behind it records of lofty aspiration and noble 
effort, that the world will not readily let die.' 

The Standard, another Conservative journal, has not equalled 
the Globe in fervour, but discussed Mr. Mill's reputation with 
propriety and with dignity. 
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Honourable, not more to the dead than to the public of 
England, is this grand concentus of praise, — this 'full voice 
that circles round the grave ' of Mill. 

But Mr. Hayward denies to Mill intellectual greatness. He 
wanted, according to Mr. Hayward, the main element of great- 
ness — originality. * To class him,' proceeds Mr. Hayward, 
' with Locke, Bentham, Adam Smith, or Malthus, is prepos- 
terous.' Very likely. We have seen what Mr. Hayward knows 
about Malthus. They who are truly qualified to judge, the 
living kings of thought, foresee that posterity will place him 
with Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, 

' And aU those names that in their motion were 
Full-welling fountain-heads of change/ * 

I have thought it right to reply to Mr. Hayward's attack, as 
I believe Mill would have wished it to be replied to, by ad- 
mission of what is true, a correct statement of the circum- 
stances, and assertion of conscientiousness and purity. Mr. 
Hayward has taken a course which renders it necessary that 
the truth, and the exact truth, should be known. It would, 
indeed, be a stain on Mill's memory if his friends judged it fit 
to shroud any part of his life in mystery. Mystery breeds mis- 
conception, and multiplies mischief. 

I have thought also that the author of such an attack, made 
in such a manner and at such a moment, deserved severe 
reprobation. 

I have further thought that, as Mr. Hayward has raised a 
question so disagreeable, and circulated his seasoned story among 
not only men, but also among ladies (for to ladies his letter to 
Mr. Brooke has been sent), that there was no alternative but to 
make a reply for women as well as men to read ; and Mr. Mill's 
labours for the intellectual elevation of women will have been 
of little avail, if it is not now extensively admitted that to 
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withhold from them such subjects, when they unfortunately 
arise, is inconsistent with due honour to them, and conducive 
to a purity only superficial and factitious. 

From Mr. Hayward's miserable clandestine defamation there 
is an appeal to the moral and intellectual public, of both sexes, 
of the whole civilized world, and to posterity, which clearly, 
calmly, and wisely judges reputations. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the foregoing was written, I have ascertained by a 
careful search through the Examiner newspaper of former 
years, obligingly made by Mr. Fox Bourne, the present editor 
of that journal, that there are no such papers as Mr. Hayward 
affirms were written by Mr. Mill on marriage and divorce. 

It has occurred to me, since I remarked, in the letter No. 6 
in the Appendix, on the laws of honour which Mr. Hayward 
mourns over, that I received in 1843 a letter from Mr. Mill, 
urging me to give attention, in the House of Commons, of 
which I was a young member, to the question of the abolition 
of duelling. Duelling abolished itself very soon after. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



No. 1. 

Athenseum Club, Monday, May 19, 1873. 

Dear Hayward, 

I have received from you a printed copy of your letter to 
Stopford Brooke. When you oflFered it me on Saturday, you 
said you did not wish it to be discussed. I have waited till I 
got the letter from you before saying anything. But after 
receiving the letter and reading it carefully, I am obliged to 
say that the letter has given me great pain, and I deeply regret 
that you should be privately circulating vilification of a great 
man who is dead, and of a lady, his wife, also dead. 

I have seen your original letter in Stopford Brooke's hands. 
It contains two passages omitted in the printed letter — a 
reference to a friend of Mill, and a reference to Lord Amberley. 

I have also seen Eoebuck, who I knew would be familiar 
with the facts of John Mill's early life. 

I wish to know if you will furnish me with the names of 
the persons to whom you have sent your printed letter. Had 
the Times published your letter, it would have been easy for 
any one to reply publicly. At present Mill's friends have no 
means of ascertaining, but from yourself, who are the indi- 
viduals to whom a reply is to be sent. 

I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. D. Christie. 
A. Hajrward, Q.C. 

No. 2. 

AthensBtim, May 19, 1873. 

Dear Christie, 

The circulation of my letter has been confined to my own 
personal acquaintance, of which it would be difficult to give 
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you a list. Amongst others, Lord Stanhope, Lord Derby, 

Gladstone, Cardwell, Lord Monck, Beaumont, Lord O'Hagan, 

Monsell, Kinglake, Massey, Froude. 

The printed 'letter does not profess to be a copy of that 

addressed to Stopford Brooke'. 

Faithfully yours, 

A.H. 
W. D. Christie, Esq., C.B. 



No. 3. 

32 Dorset Square, May 21, 1873. 

Sir, 

Your letter to the Eev. Stopford Brooke, your mode of 
circulating it, and the spiteful language which I have latterly 
been forced to hear from you about the mischief you have been 
•endeavouring to do to Mr. Mill's reputation, compel me to 
decline all further acquaintance and private intercourse with 
you. 

I have your note of the 19th, saying that you have confined 
the circulation of your horrible letter to your own acquaint- 
ance, and that it is difl&cult to give me a list. You mention 
the names of eleven very distinguished men to whom you have 
sent it. I have since, partly by accident, and partly on my 
asking individuals, as I have met them, if they have received 
oHe, come to know of ten more to whom you have sent or given 
the letter ; two of these, with whom I am intimate, I know 
you have no right to speak of as acquaintances. I have little 
doubt, from what I hear and have seen, that you have been 
widely distributing your letter to Mr. Brooke. 

You do not mention M. Van de Weyer in your list. I have 
lately been forced to hear you spitefully gloating, in the 
presence of half-a-dozen, over your having influenced him to 
recall an offer which you said he had made to join the com- 
mittee for a testimonial to Mr. Mill. 

My interest in this matter, and my right to address you, 
apart from the disgust which every right-minded man must 
feel at spiteful and stealthy vilification of the dead, arise as 
follows : I have known Mr. Mill for upwards of forty years. 
I knew his father and every member of his family. I had a 
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fraternal intimacy with his biipther, who is dead. Long 
absence from England separated me from him for years. But 
since my return to this country, our friendship has been 
renewed and cultivated. A more thoroughly"^ conscientious, 
single-minded, benevolent, and fearless man never lived. Your 
pigmy criticisms on his giant intellect only provoke a smile ; 
the height of his moral character, and the purity of his mind, 
you are utterly unable to appreciate. 

Shocking as is your letter, I yet retain hope that so much 
sense of decency remains with ypu as to have led you to pre- 
serve, in memory if not in writing, the names of all to whom 
you have sent your libel on the dead. I yet retain a hope that 
you will see the justice and propriety of making known as full 
a list as possible to one who wishes to meet you wherever you 
have sent your malignity, and of assisting him to prevent this 
£rom becoming a public controversy. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. D. Christie. 
A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 



No. 4. 
Statement by Mr. Abraham Hayward. 

The following correspondence has been printed and circulated 
by Mr. Christie, thereby anticipating my avowed intention. 
The circumstances which gave rise to it are these. 

On Saturday, May 17, some reference having been made to 
my letter to Mr. Stopford Brooke in the presence of several 
persons engaged in whist at the Athenaeum Club, I told Mr. 
Christie that I would send it to him, but said that I did not 
wish it to form a subject of discussion at the card-table. He 
gave no intimation that he had already seen it or been in com- 
munication with Mr. Stopford Brooke. He received it by post 
on the 19th, on which day he writes : — 

\^Here is inserted my letter of May 19.] 

I was under the impression that he wrote as the recognised 
representative of Mr. Stopford Brooke or Mr. Mill's friends. 
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and passing over (by the advice of a friend) the oiFensive tone 
of the letter, I wrote a hasty note (of which I did not keep a 
copy) to the best of my belief to this eflfect : — 

\_Here follows a correct version of Mr, HaywarcPs note of 
May 14.] 

This note was obviously not intended for publication. 

I met Mr. Christie after the receipt of this letter, and played 
whist with him, nothing relating to the subject being said on 
either side. The horrors of my letter had not then broken on 
him. On Wednesday, the 21st (nothing fresh having occurred), 
the following letter was put into my hands at tKe Athenaeum. 
Club, and I immediately communicated the contents to five or 
six gentlemen present, all of whom agreed that it did not admit 
of an answer. 

l^Here is inserted my letter of the 21s^.] 

The day after this was received, Mr. Christie walked up to a 
whist-table, of which I formed one, and was actually proceeding 
to cut in when I rose and left the room. 

If he felt hurt at any allusions to Mr. Mill, he should have 
said so at the time. The confidence of society is at an end if 
careless remarks at a whist-table (I have met him nowhere else) 
are to be treasured up and reproduced in print. Prior to the 
receipt of his second letter I never heard of him as a friend of 
Mr. Mill's. I had been in communication with Mr. Arthur 
Ainold as the representative of Mr. Mill's friends, and I under- 
stood from him that Mr. Christie had never been recognised in 
that capacity. They deprecate his advocacy ; but whether they 
do or do not, the question I wish to submit to our common 
acquaintance is whether such conduct and language as Mr. 
Christie's can be tolerated under any circiunstances. The old 
laws of honour are at an end. We have nothing to look to but 
opinion ; and the vitally important question arises whether any 
adequate protection can be expected from it. Self-restraint is 
essential to society. Gentlemen refrain from violent language 
(if from no other motive) from self-respect. In this instance 
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there was no sudden impulse or personal provocation. There 
is no attempt at an answer. Mr. Christie had already vented 
liis feelings in his letter of the 1 9th, and I submit that his 
second letter is a deliberate outrage on the proprieties of culti- 
vated life. 

A- Haywabd. 

May, 24. 

No. 5. 

32 Dorset Square, May 26. 

. Sir, 

• I have received this morning a printed statement of 
yours, full of misrepresentation. 

You appeal to ' our common acquaintance/ I accept the 
appeal. 

I have to ask you, in my perfect right, and as a matter of 
the conounonest fairness and.justice, who are the persons to 
whom you send this statement, that I may be able to send my 
reply to every one of those, and to no more. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. D. Chkistib. 

A. Hatwasd, Esq., Q.C. 

[To the above I have received no refplyJ] 



No. 6. 

32 Dorset Square, June 4, 1873. 

Sib, 

I have received from you a printed copy of a statement, 
dated May 24, arising out of my having printed and circulated 
copies of our correspondence of May 19 — 21. 

You begin by saying that I printed and circulated the 
correspondence, ' thereby anticipating your avowed intention.' 
•The intention was never avowed by you to me, nor had I 
heard of it from any one. I do not see the importance 
of the point. Had you given me, as I asked you to do, 
the list of persons to whom you had sent or given your letter 
to Mr. Stopford Brooke, and had you further communicated 
to me your desire to print our correspondence complete, and 

c 



oircolate it among the same persons to whom you had sent 
the letter to Mr. Brooke, I should probably have willingly 
complied with your desire, if only to save the small expense 
of printing and sending about the correspondence. But had 
you complied with my reasonable and juat request, my second 
letter to you would have been a very different one &om what 
it was. ^ 

Near the end of your statement you say that in my letter tj 
youof May 21 ' there is no attempt at an answer.' This is correeb' 
Had you given me the information I requested — the names of 
those to whom you had sent your letter to Mr. Brooke — 1 should 
have sent an anstvev to every one of them, and have continued 
to address you in the tone of my first note of the 19th. The 
request I had made to you was one of common justice. Yoiu- 
compliance with it would have put you so far in the right, and 
would have enabled me to smother other feelings, and proceed 
to business with those to whom you had sent your defamation of 
the dead. 

The issue which you have raised in your statement of 
24th is the very small and immaterial one of my mode of 
ceeding towards you. Have I done right as to tiie time 
pouring out my feelings to you ? ' If he felt hml,' you say, 
' at any allusions to Mr, Mill, he shoidd have said so at the 
time.' Have I been right in proceeding to join a whist-party 
with you in a room and at a table no more yours than mine, 
after I had sent you my letter of the 21st? 

I grieve that such miserable little matters sbotdd be formally 
engrafted by you on the grave question of your conduct towards 
Mr. Mill's reputation, and, indeed, substituted for it. So far as 
I am responsible for this, I hasten to express my contrition, 

But by a carefiU examination of your statements I expect 
show that you misrepresent me, and it is desirable to cl 
myself from your little aspersionB, in order to remove dii 
of Mr. Mill's defender. 

I will take your statements then aerioHm : 

1. ' On Saturday May 27, some reference having been made 
to my letter to Mr. Stopford Brooke in the presence of several 
persons engaged in whist at the Athenseum Club, I told Mr.i 
Christie that I would send it to him, but eatd that I did i 
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wish it to form a subject of discussion at the card-table. He 
gave no vntimation that fie had alreadt/ seen it, or been in 
communication vrith Mr. Stafford Brooke' 

The ' gome reference ' made to your letter to Mr. Brooke was 
your own (wnversation about it. I had not before heard of the 
letter. You were offering to give it to some of the others pre- 
sent ; and you turned to me and said, in some such words aa 
these, 'Christie, I shall not give you one, because I know 
you are a great approver [or friend] of that eminent man.' 
My reply will be remembered by those present : ' I suppose 
you are airaid to give it to me because you know I can answer 
it.' Your conversation about Mr. Mill before addressing to 
me your speech was displeasing to me, and I meaut you to 
understand this by my manner of reply. You afterwards showed 
me a copy, saying, as you correctly state, that you did not meh 
it discussed. I was therefore silent, reserving myself for careful 
examination of the letter, and wisliing to avoid a disagreeable 
discussion in the whist-room. As to my giving you no intima- 
tion that I had already seen your letter or been in communi- 
cation with Mr. Stopford Brooke, I had Tiot then seen it, atid 
had not seen Mr. Stopford Brooke. I had never even heard of 
jour letter till you spoke of it that day [the 17th], and I did 
not see Mr. Brooke till two days after, the 19th, when I had 
received from you by post a copy of your letter. 



2. ' I was,' you say, ' 
wrote as the recognised 
or Mr. Mill's friends.' 



mder the impression that he [Mr. C] 
representative of Mr, Stopford Brooke 



There is no question of * representation ' of Mr. Brooke. It 
is for Mr. Brooke, so f ar aa himself is concerned, to take care 
of himself: he is quite capable of doing so; and he has, I 
■venture to think, wisely judged it best to take no notice of 
■you. I have come forward, well entitled, even if I had never 
Juiown him, to do battle with you about Mr. Mill, for his repu- 
tation is public property, and slander of the dead is a common 
quarry. I will speak presently about my * repreBentation ' of 
Mr. Mill or Mr. Mill's friends. 

3. 'Passing over, by the advice of a friend, the offensive 
tone of the letter' [mine of the ISth], &c. 
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There is nothing oflFensive in the tone of the letter. Your 
friend whom you consulted told you so. It was a letter doubt- 
less constrained in tone; if I had not then received your 
letter to Mr. Brooke, I should have written to you, as I have 
done for years, in a freer style. 

4. * I met Mr. Christie after the receipt of this letter [of the 
19th] and played whist with him, nothing relating to the sub- 
ject being said on either side. The horrors of my letter had 
not then broken on him.' 

It is perfectly true that I played whist with you on the 20th. 
But I avoided all unnecessary conversation with you, and those 
who were present must have observed my reserved manner. 
The horrors of your letter had broken on me, but I had not 
finally determined on my course. I meditated from the after- 
noon of the 19th till the forenoon of the 21st on the tone to 
take with you. I should be ashamed of myself if I had not 
deliberated for some time before entirely breaking with one 
whom I have known for thirty years, and with whom for the 
last two or three years I have been in daily familiar intercourse. 
My letter was deliberate ; it could not have been written with- 
out pain. I do not repent my decision. 

6. In printing my letter to you of the 21st, you omit the 
name of M. Van de Weyer, of whom I wrote : ' You do not men- 
tion M. Van de Weyer in your list. I have lately been forced 
to hear you spitefully gloating, in the presence of half-a-dozen, 
over your having influenced him to recall an offer which you 
said he had made to join the committee for a testimonial to 
Mr. Mill.' I knew nothing about M. Van de Weyer's proceed- 
ings except from you. I have not the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, but I know, of course, his high character and reputation. 
Whatever he has done he will have done conscientiously and 
in good faith. But it is true that I was forced to hear you no 
less than three times dilating on your influence with M. Van de 
Weyer, when sitting at another table in the whist-room. When 
I say forced, I mean that if I had contradicted you there would 
have been a scene. There is a description of ' social tyrants ' in 
an article in the- Saturday Review (May 19, 1866), who compel 
quiet around them at a dinner-table by the knowledge that they 
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will make a disagreeable scene, if contradicted or interrupted ; 
and the same may occur in a whist-room. No less than three 
spontaneous loud repetitions cannot be called 'careless re- 
marks,' as you proceed to describe your conversation. 

6. * The day after this [my letter to you of the 21st] was re- 
ceived Mr. Christie walked up to a whist-table, of which I 
formed one, and was actually proceeding to cut in, when I rose 
and left the room.' 

As you state it, this seems indecent on my part. I do not 
think that it was so, and when I state the matter in my 
way it will be seen that there are really two sides of the 
story. I reproduce, with two slight additions which I mark, 
part of a letter which I wrote you on the morning of the 
25th, before receiving your printed statement, which I am 
now replying to, having then heard that you were circulating in 
the Athenceum a story of my extraordinary conduct. 

' I think it best to address to you this letter, stating the 
truth of the matter. On the 22nd I presented myself, accord- 
ing to daily practice, in the whist-room about four o'clock, and 
found you and two other whist-players there. We were thus 
four. You, not surprisingly, said nothing of our proceeding to 
play. I said nothing either. I had seen another whist-player 
in the library, and I went there to look for him without saying 
why I left the room. I did not find him there, and I remained, 
perhaps, two or three minutes in the library. On my returning 
to the whist-room, I foimd that the gentleman whom I had 
been looking for had entered it by another door ; and I found 
four sitting at the table, not yet actually playing. I asked, in 
my perfect right, not addressing myself to you, if you had 
already cut for partners. I thought it hardly possible in so 
short a time. I was told that you had cut, whereupon I of 
course had nothing more to say, and I waited my turn to come 
in, when the first rubber was over. Then one of your com^ 
panions asked me if I would join^ and I said '^Yes.^^ You 
prevented the necessity of the four cutting to decide who should 
go out by going away. 

' I had no particular desire, as you may suppose, to play with 
you ; but the whist-room and the whist-table are open on equal 
terms to every member of the club, and I have no fear of facing 
you.' 

It has since been suggested to me by common acquaintances 
that my declaration that I should have no farther private in- 



terooTU-Be with you seemed to import my not putting myself In 
contact withyoTiat whist. Ido not view thematter in tbis light. 
We continue memberB of the eame club, and I meet you in all 
parta of it. The whist-room of the club is as much mine ae 
yours, and no wliistrtable is your private property. I, at any 
rate,not fearing to face you, could play with you without any con- 
veraation beyond the necessities of the game, as I did indeed 
on the 20th. Other considerations, mentioned in the following 
letter to Mr. Monsell, have led me to retire from the whit 
room ; but much as I respect Mr. Monsell and Mr. 
do not agree in their view that my letter of the 21st should 
regarded as the beginning of oui quarrel. I regard your givinj 
me your horrible letter to Mr. Stopford Brooke, and afterwards 
refusing me the opportunity of pending a reply to all to whom 
you had sent it, as an oiitrage, to which my letter of the Zlst 
was a suitable and merited reply. 

■ 32 Doraet Square, Ha; 26, 1S73. 

* Mt dear Mr. Monsell, J 

' I received when I returned home yesterday afternoon yo J 

kind note, and I bad in the meantime had the advantage of 3 

conversation with you completely convincing on the point that 

you and take a position not offensive to me, or involving 

an opinion on the merits of the controversy between me and Mr. 
Hayward, but grounded on what seems to you the impossibility 
of Mr, Hayward and myself playing at the same whist-table, 
and on its seeming to you that I began hostilities 
letter whose hostile character I sl^uld be the last to 
I think I may add that Mr. Hayward's seniority in the i 
room and authorship of the whist society in some d 
affect your opinion. 

' I do not take you as having spoken for any others, but in 
my communications to you I have wished to consider yon a 
sort of doyen of the whist society, and I have asked you, wii 
out requiring you, to communicate my views to others. 

' I therefore ask you to be kind enough to communicate 
others, with whom I have had no conversation on this pain! 
matter, that I am not willing to see personal incivility in 

course or proceeding explained as your and 's sentiment 

have been explained to me. 
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' I have previously written to you that I intend to reply fiilly 
and minutely to a printed circular in which Mr. Hayward 
has submitted to our common acquaintance the question of my 
conduct with reference to him at the whist-table. He has not 
replied to my request that he should inform me of those to 
whom he sends this circular, that I may aend a reply to them, 
and to no more. 

' I am sorry that the small question of the whiat-table should 
be mixed up with the great question of Mr. Hayward's pro- 
ceedings about Mill. His previously refusing me a complete 
Kst of those to whom he aent his letter to Mr. Brooke has 
forced on me an appeal to the public, and I am now forced by 
his similar refusal of the names of those to whom he has sent 
his circular arraigning me to make a public answer to it. 
' Yourfl very truly, 

'W. D. ClTElSTIB. 
• Xai EiBHT Hon. W. Mosshll, M.P.' 

I regret, I cannot but regret, to be deprived of the pleasure of 
associating at whist with so many agreeable and accomplislied 
gentlemen, liut the loss is as nothing compared with the perfect 
satisfaction which I feel at having done my duty, not as a 
friend of Mr. Mill, but as a man, towards the writer of the 
abominable letter to Mr. Brooke. 

I presented myself openly in the whist-room, and I pursued 
no private canvassing, no button-holing. You Ijave since used 
stratagem to obtain youi end. I have scorned to use stratagem 
in return. Had I done so, you know that I could have baffled 
you. You can continue in the whist-room, free from disquiet 
by my presence. How much do I grieve that, in innocence 
and openness, I have given you a handle fur mixing up a 
miserable whist question with the great issue of Mill's cha- 
racter. 

7. ' If he felt hurt at any allusions to Mr. Mill, he should 
have said so at the time.' 

At what time ? I conclude when you showed me the pamph- 
let. But you said then you did not wish it discussed. 1 
certainly did not desire a discussion in the wliist-room, where 
' quiet is studied and wrangling objectionable. 
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8. ' The confidence of society is at an end if careless re- 
marks at a whist-table are to be treasured up and reproduced in 
print.' 

But you have said that you were yourself going to 
print the correspondence. I * anticipated ' you* But why 
should you have been allowed to print it, and not I ? 

Your remarks were not * careless.' You persistently dwelt 
on what you had succeeded in doing with M. Van de Weyer. 
You spoke in no gentle voice in the presence of eight or 
ten. I inadvertently said * half a dozen ' in my letter of the 
21st. There were two whist-tables, and I was playing at a 
separate one from yours. I could not help hearing all your 
conversation, and was much displeased by it. A ^social 
tyrant ' who fills a club-room with his voice, caring not whose 
feelings he may hurt, has no right to claim confidence for dis- 
agreeable utterances from every one who involuntarily hears him* 

I pause here for a moment to review my own impugned 
conduct. I viewed with displeasure your conversation. You 
gave me your letter, deprecating discussion. I read it, gave 
you candidly my opinion, and asked civilly for a list of those 
to whom you had sent or given it, that I might send a reply 
to them. The answer to this request was an obvious evasion ; 
it was worse, for you told me you had ' confined the circulation 
to yom* personal acquaintance.' It was soon clear that the dis- 
tribution had not been small, as would have been a fair inference 
from your selection of a few names. You had now added to 
the offence of clandestine circulation of an ignoble defamatory 
letter a deliberate refusal to comply with a civil request for the 
names of those to whom you had sent it. I reflected for two days 
on the coursfe which it became me to adopt. There is a pang in 
severing relations with one who has been a thirty-years' 
acquaintance, though he had never been a friend. I well 
deliberated upon and do not repent the course which I took in 
my letter of May 21. I presented myself openly in the whist- 
room, not caring whether I saw you there or not, and not 
fearing to face you. 

My circulation of the correspondence was a preliminary step, 
to inform those to whom I sent it of your refusal of the common 



act of JTistice and fairness which I had requested of you, and I re- 
served my reply to the substance of yoiu: letter to Mr. Brooke. 

9. ' Prior to the receipt of his second letter, / never heard of 
him, as a friend of Mr. Mill's.' 

But on the 17th, when you showed me the letter, yon had 
called me ' a great approver [or friend] of that eminent man.' 
But I do not see the importance of this point, even if you had 
never heard of me as a friend. 

10. ' I had been in communication with Mr. Arthur Arnold, 
aa the representative of Mr. Mill's friends, and / understood 
from, hvm that Mr. Christie had never been recognised in that 
capacity. They deprecate his advocacy' 

Eecognised by whom ? I want no recognition. I very clearly 
explained to you the nature of my friendship with Mr. Mill. 
I knew him long before Mr. Arthur Arnold did, and infinitely 
better. I wrote to you simply aa Mr. Mill's friend, and not 
as representing others. I wrote for myself, and not only aa a 
firiend of Mr. Mill, bnt still more aa the enemy of a stealthy 
would-be assassin of a dead man's fame. But you viiderstood 
this from Mr. Arnold? What does Mr. Arnold say? I 
natiu-ally wrot« to him on receiving your stjitement, and I 
wrote also to Mr. Thornton, liis excellent co-Honorary Secretary. 
'They deprecate ray advocacy.' Who are they? I presiune 
you mean Mr. Mill's friends, of whom you call Mr. Arnold the 
representative ; and Mr. Thornton, his colleague, is, I presume, 
at least equally bo. Now, hear some hits of Mr. Arnold's and 
Mr. ITiomton's replies to me, one single opinion {it is the only 
one I received) 'deprecating' my dealing with you, and sonie 
passages selected from, many sympathising letters from Sir. 
Mill's fi'iends. 

Mr. Arnold writes to me : — 
"' I shall not dispute Mr. Hayward's uiiderstandvng in tliis or 
any other matter ; but it concoi'us me to say that I have never 
had the presumption to arrogate to myself the title of the 
representative of Mr. Mill's friends, nor the impertinence to dis- 
criminate as to whom that title should be held to include." 

Mr. W. T. Thornton, C.B., writes :— 
' I had seen Mr. Arnold to-day before your letter reached me. 



He told me that he had heard from you. For my owW 
part, I have never pretended to represent anything in coimezion 
with Mr. Mill except my own individual friendship for him j 
and in the capacity of a friend of bis, I should never have 
dreamt of spontaneously criticising the proceedings of any othet,, 
of his friends.' 

But Mr, Arnold may have told you that I was not 
member of the Provisional Committee. It so happens, that oo 
morning of the 17th, before receiving or hearing of your letter 
Mr. Brooke, I wrote to Mr. Thornton, with whom I was not 
Bonally acquainted, saying that I had just read in the newspapers' 
that a public meeting which had been announced was post- 
poned and that a Committee was being formed, and I expressed 
my desire to beone of the Committee. Mr. Thornton was at the 
moment out of town. But he wrote me on the 20th : ' If the 
choice of the Committee rested with Mr. Arnold and myself, 
your claim to be included in it would be at once recognisi 
Indeed, in the list originally drawn up your name occupied 
prominent place. Under advice, however, to which we felt 
imperative on us to defer, the number of members has since 
exceedingly restricted, and for the present, at least, we are pi 
eluded from making any additions. This I much regret, bo1 
on your account and that of others. Permit me to mention that 
I have often heard Mr. Mill speak of you in terras of high 
esteem.' 

The only deprecation of my advocacy, if it can be so calli 
which came to m.y knowledge is from a life-long and disti 
guiflhed friend of Mr, Mill, to whom I early mentioned yoi 
letter to Mr. Brooke, stating that I had an idea of replying to 
you about Mill. He wrote to me, perhaps somewhat depre- 
catingly, as follows : — 

' I have seen Mr. Hayward's letter, and have no wish to see 
more of it. For my own part, I should be little disposed to 
discuss with that person the propriety of his recent proceedinga/' 

This is my only evidence of deprecation. Since my circi 
latiou of the correspondence in print, I have received raanj 
letters full of gratitude and sympathy from well-known and 
distinguished friends of Mr. Mill, and I will give you a few 
specimens of their contents. 
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' I beg to thank yon very sincerely for ycrnr correspondence. 
I aympatbiae most fully with all that you say.' 

* 1 almost wish that I knew Mr. Hayward, that I might 
decline further acquaintance with him. I hope your example 
will be extensively followed ; though I fear people take such 
outrages as he haa been guilty of too quietly.' 

' I had no little gratification in reading tha printed corre- 
spondence of which you kindly sent me a copy. I have not 
seen the letter which Mr. Hayward has been circulating, but 
I have heard quite enough about it ; and it is a disappointment 
to find that in some quarters the slander has too surely told. It 
is some consolation that by one at least of his acquaintances 
le should have been treated as he deserved.' 

' I cannot resist (as one who has the greatest reverence for 
It. Mill) thanking you most warmly for the deserved rebuke 
which you have administered.' 

* I am glad to see you coming forward as a champion of the 
' illufitriouB dead." ' 

' I respect the strdightforwardnesB with wbicli you have 
IBpoken your mind to Hayward. We are much too mealy- 
mouthed, or, as it is called, " catholic " in these dayj.' 

' There can be but one opinion of Hayward's conduct. Every- 
hody must deduce the inference from his letter to Mr, Stopford 
Brooke, which he haa yet the hardihood to repudiate in bis reply 
to Arnold.' 

The passages which I have extracted may be seen by any one 
'ho chooses, or by any of your acquaintance whom you may 
depute for the purpose, in the original letters. I have sup- 
pressed much strong language ; language too strong to print. I 
cannot dividge the names of the writers ; but Dr. Carpenter 
authorises me to use his name, and to say that he received a copy 
of the letter to Mr. Brooke, presumably addressed to him by 
you, and that he cannot be ranked among your 'personal 
acquaintance,' having never been even on speaking terms with 
you. Tet you told me you had confined the circulation to your 
personal acquaintance. 

I 11. I now come to your pcroviition, 'The question I wii-li lo 
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submit to our common acquaintance is whether such conduct and. 
language as Mr. Christie's can be tolerated under any circum- 
stances. The old laws of honour are at an- end. We have 
nothing to look to but opinion ; and the vitally important qnes^ 
tion arises, whether any adequate protection can be expected 
from it. Self-restraint is essential to society. Gentlemen re- 
frain from violent language (if from no other motive) from 
self-respect. In this instance there was no sudden impulse or 
personal provocation. There is no attempt at an answer. Mr. 
Christie had already vented his feelings in his letter of the 
19th, and I submit that his second letter is a deliberate outrage 
on the proprieties of cultivated life.' 

I have informed you that I accept your appeal to our conomon 
acquaintance, and requested you to tell me to whom you send 
your statement that I may send my reply to them and to no 
more. You have not answered this letter. This, then, is the 
meaning of your appeal to our common acquaintance ; you 
submit your own views, and give me no means of submitting 
my reply to those to whom you address your attack on me. 

Your refusal obliges me to appeal to the public. This is now 
my only means of ensuring that every one to whom you have 
maligned me shall have an opportunity of obtaining my reply. 
I do not fear the larger audience, though I should not have 
sought it. 

' The old laws of honour are at an endJ 

Be it so. I never recognised them. It has happened to 
me publicly to decline to recognise them — when, holding a 
public character, I refused to give a challenge, and treated 
an insult I received with merited contempt. I am happy 
and proud to possess an address of congratulation and thanks 
presented to me on that occasion, signed by some of the 
highest, of dififerent political opinions, in English public life 
and society. The laws of honour, sir, were, you know weU, 
a code of convention and fashion consecrating crime. The 
progress of sound opinion and healthy civilization has swept 
them away, and it is ridiculous to see you melodramatically 
shedding mock tears for their departure. There are laws of 
real honour and of virtue which forbid malicious and 
clandestine slander of the dead. These are the laws of honour 
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for me. He who breaks them cannot have sympathy, when he 
cries out against the punishment of strongly expressed opinion. 

' We have nothing to look to but opinion, and the vitally 
i/m/portant question arises whether any adequate protection 
can be expected from it.^ 

Yes ; opinion, strongly expressed, is our only remedy against 
a stealthy slanderer of the dead; and would that there were 
many to denounce strongly one who has desecrated a newly-closed 
tomb, and clandestinely cast dirt on the memory of an illus- 
trious dead. 

' Self-restraint is essential to society. "^ 

Yes, self-restraint against secret and malicious detraction of 
a great fame of a good man, and of the character of a lady 
whom he adored. Mr. Mill's dedication to that lady of his 
' Essay on Liberty ' makes her partner of the veneration accorded 
to him by the intellectual world. 

* To the beloved and deplored memory of her who was the 
inspirer, and, in fact, the author of all that is best hi my writings 
— the friend and wife whose exalted sense of truth and right 
was my strongest incitement, and whose approbation was my 
chief reward — I dedicate this volume. Like all that I have 
written for many years, it belongs as much to her as to me ; but 
the work as it stands has had, in a very insufficient degree, the. 
inestimable advantage of her revision. . . . Were I but capable 
of interpreting to the world one-half of the great thoughts and 
noble feelings which are buried in her grave, I should be the 
medium of a greater benefit to it than is ever likely to arise 
from anything that I can write, unprompted and imassisted by 
her all but imrivalled wisdom.' 

Need I go on ? You speak of ' violent language,' and 
* self-respect,' and of 'no sudden impulse or personal provo- 
cation,' and of 'a deliberate outrage on the proprieties of 
cultivated life.' Do these proprieties include clandestine 
circulation of slander of the dead ? Has self-respect dictated 
your proceedings ? Were you suddenly impelled to put some 
hundred of your letters into envelopes and distribute 
them to your personal acquaintanoes, and others who are not 
80 ? Has Mr. Mill given you personal provocation, and, if he 
had, should not death have covered it ? Is not the language of 
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your calumnious letter, if not violent, indecent ? You do not, 
I think, see your position. You have deliberately done an act 
which is abhorrent to the good feeling and moral sense of 
mankind. Asked to do the little reparation of naming those 
to whom the letter was sent, that it might be confronted, you 
have refused even this moderate request of conmion justice. 
By so doing you have deliberately adhered to a deliberate 
outrage on social decency. This is my deliberate view of your 
conduct. This was my view when I determined, after anxious 
and painful reflection ef two days, to renoimce your acquain- 
tance. 

« 

The present Chief Justice of England explained on a memor- 
able occasion the duty of members of the Bar — to attain ends 
per fas, and not per nefaa, and wield the warrior's, and not 
the assassin's weapons. Literary warfare surely recognises the 
same laws of honour. You, in this assault on an illustrious 
reputation, have used not the honourable sword of the soldier, 
but the cowardly dagger of the assassin ; for reputations can be 
assassinated as well as men, and a dead reputation is a sacred 
thing. 

I am making war not against the dead, but against the living; 
and my warfare is honest and open. I do not fire &om an am- 
buscade. I tell you boldly what I think of you, and the public 
shall now judge between us. 

My language, you say, was violent. It was the deliberate 
language of deep disgust and settled indignation. Your letter 
needed strong language. Your conduct needed the strong sweep 
of a strong besom. 

Great evils ask great passions to redress them, 
And whirlwinds fltliest scatter pestilence. 

You have heard, I dare say, some deprecation from others of 
my strong language. I doubt if those from whom you have 
heard it have fully considered the position in which, you had 
put yourself, before I used strong language. I have met with 
no one, and I cannot imagine the gentleman, who approves your 
privately circulated letter to Mr. Brooke. I am quite satisfied 
that the strong language which I hav6 used was needed and 
required. This letter is my defence of it. 
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Hark, I hear 
A well 'known Toice that murmurs in my ear, 
The voice of Candour. Hail ! most solemn sage, 
Thou drivelUng virtue of this moral age ; 
Candour which spares its foes, nor e'er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends ; 
Candour which loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well. 

Fox, to be sure, was vehement and wrong ; 
But then Pitt's words, you'll own, were rather strong. 
Both must be blamed, both pardoned. 

I love the bold uncompromising mind, 
Whose principles are fixed, whose views defined : 
Content, for good men's guidance, bad men's awe. 
On moral truth to rest, and Oospel law : 
Who owns, when sla.ndbbbbs * fbel the avengino bod, 
Just bbtbibution, and the hand of G-od.' 

This is not my reply to the substance of your letter to Mr. 
Brooke. That will be published in a few days. 

Now, one word for otherte, and not for you. I feel deeply 
grieved if any good friend of mine should think that either by 
presenting myself at the whist-table as I have explained it, or 
by unwarrantably strong language I have prejudiced the cause 
of Mr. Mill's slandered reputation. 

And one word also for you. Trouble yourself no more about 
small questions, which concern me only. Address yourself, if 
you say more, to the defence of your conduct about Mr. Mill. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. D. Christie. 

A. Hatwabd, Esq., Q.C. 

* IVaitors in original. 
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